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most celebrated artists, have proved failures, 
AUnutt, a great patron of the arts, had the beautiful 
view of " Tivoli" engraved by Goodall, at his own ex- 
pense, and was a loser to the amount of four hundred 
guineas. Another inroad made upon legitimate line 
engraving is the introduction of machine ruling, to 
produce a broad tint over loose etching. This is gen- 
erally becoming united with mczzotinto, and often 
produces a very beautiful tone. 

As a means of counteracting the various inroads 
made on legitimate engraving, an association of nine 
of the most eminent engravci'S was formed under the 
patronage of John Sheepshanks, Esq., one of the most 
liberal encouragcrs of the fine arts The pictures in 
the " National Gallery" were fixed upon as most 
likely to be a standard work on account of their intrin- 
sic merit : it, however, could not keep its position, 
owing in some measure, if not altogether, to tho 
quicker production of ephemeral works, the restricted 
allowance to the retail trade (which has now increased 
to fifty and sixty per cent.,) combined with the dila- 
tory production of the different numbers. 1 may men- 
tion this, without disparagement, to any individual 
member of the body to which I had the honor to be- 
long. The plates I engraved for this work were the 
"Jew," the " Nativity," and the " Crucifixion," all 
after Rembrandt. Previous to my engaging in this 
work, J had engraved several plates for Foster's Brit- 
ish Gallery ; of these, the " Letter Writ^er," after 
iWetzu, and the "Salutation of the Virgin," after 
llembrandt, are considered the best. 

During my professional engagements many changes 
h.ave taken place which, though trivial, have neverthe- 
less afi'ectcd the art of engraving in England : the in- 
creased number of publishers, but above all, the pro- 
digious increase of the retail trade, require so large a 
variety of firints, that an engraving becomes out of 
fashion in a few weeks, whereas, in the time of Wol- 
lett. Strange, and Sharp, a print had possession of the 
public notice for years ; this enabled engravers to be- 
stow a greater amount of talent and labor uponasingle 
plate, from the great intcn-al between the publication 
of each. It also secured a finer set of impressions 
from a fewer number being struck off. VVooUctt and 
others seldom exceeded sixty proofs ; whereaa. even in 
hightly engraved line-plates, sometimes six hundred 
are printed of a copper-plate^ a number so large that 
it must in all instances prove highly detrimental to the 
artist's reputation ; add to which, electrotype is often 
resorted to as a means of getting several fresh plates, 
but these indeed are always greatly inferior to the 
original. Another source of a great alteration in the 
taste of the public, is, reducing the duty on the impor- 
tation of foreign prints to one penny ; hence the mar- 
ket is glutted with cheap lithographic works which, 
though often cleverly executed, have led the eye into 
an appreciation of meretricious French design. A 
combination of all these drawbacks has excluded, in a 
great measure, fine line engraving from the public 
view, and given an impulse to mczzotinto. Great 
praise ought to be given by the amateur of line en- 

? raving to Messrs. I. H. Robinson, G. T. Doo, and 
ames Watt, for upholding the purity and .superiority 
of this branch, at the greatest personal sacrifice. 

In small works neither mczzotinto nor lithography 
can interfere, as the number of impressions steel-plates 
are capable of yielding, secures a sulficiont remunera- 
tion. The Wavcrley iSfovels, though only a halfpenny 
a volume was charged for each cmbellishmeDt, ena- 
bled Mr. Cadell, the publisher, to give e'ighty guineas 
for each engraving. These digressions are necessary, 
as affording reasons for the gradual dcca}' of highly- 
finished line engraving of a largo size. But to return 
to my own matters ; in mentioning my engravings 
from various masters, I ought to notice those from 
my own designs, such as " Feeding tho Young Bird," 
the " Draught Players," and the print of the " Green- 
wich Pensioners," engraved as a companion to the 
" Chelsea Pensioners," after Wilkie. J ought to men- 
tion, also, as a source of gratification, that the original 
hangs as a companion to Wilkie's in the collection of 
the Dulte of Wellington. As i. am known to ^he pub- 
lic professionally as an engraver, 1 may only be per- 
mitted to notice my pictures as being confined chiefly 
to landscape and cattle. — Art Journal. 



THB CHARACTER OF TREES IN A LANDSCAPE 
From the article upon Burnet's work, in Black- 
wood, from which we quoted in our last number, we 
extract the following : 

There are some good remarks in the Letter on 
Trees. 

" All trees differ in their general appearance — some 
with regard to the size and shape of their foliage, and 
others are more distinguishable from the character of 
tho branches : some, from their grand and regular ap- 
pearance, may be more applicable to historical or clas- 
sic subjects, while others, from their ragged and pic- 
turesque shapes, are more adapted to scenes of fami- 
liar life. Hence the necessity of choosing those whose 



forms are most conducive to the subject in hand. The 
trees of Titian possess this quality in the highest 
degree ; and those forming the landscape to his pic- 
ture of the ' Death of Peter Martyr,' dispute the palm 
for attraction with the figures themselves. The style 
with which tho trees of Titian rise up in the air, the 
mode in whicli the branches shoot out from the stem, 
both in advancing to the spectator and receding from 
him, are perfect examples of this department of the 
art. Nor is the leafing less .worthy of notice ; never 
either too trifling in size, nor too large in character. 
The trees of Titian are in accordance with the style of 
his historical compositions, both as respects their form 
and depth of coloring ; and this unison and harmony 
we observe in all our celebrated landscape painters : — 
for example, how well do the trees of Claude (such as 
the Lombardy poplar, in its broad soft foliage and 
gray stems,) assist in the general effect of his picture. 
Nor in the landscape of Salvator Rosa, east amid the 
wild scenery of the Alps, do we perceive the I'ug^ed 
rock and indented cavern claim any alliance but with 
the wiid chesnut, whose riven bark and broad-leafed 
branches are so admirably adapted to the character of 
the whole. And if you turn your attention to the 
landscapes of the Dutch Masters, such as Hobbima, 
Ruysdael, Waterloo, and Wynants, you will notice 
the same natural combinations ; the stunted oak, the 
rugged hawthorn, the pollard willow, all lend their 
aid to the truthfulness of the scene. Thus it :s that 
we observe tho surrounding imagery not only influen- 
ces tho taste of the artist, but leads his study to those 
objects presented to his pencil. I am more anxious 
that your attention should be drawn to these circum- 
stances, as you will be less likely to be led astray in 
composing landscapes of a heterogeneous character, 
where one part destroys the truth and natural effect of 
the other.' 

We observe that Mr. Burnet here uses the word 
picturesque in its false technical meaning. Is the 
stunted oak more picturesque than the trees in tho 
Peter Martyr 1 The picturesque has its only existence 
in propriety. He has given in a plate a slight outline 
of the trees of the Peter Martyr, but they lose their 
effect in this transcript. Is it that they want the an- 
gels in the sky, and the murdered man, over whom 
they should suspend, as it were, the branch of shelter, 
for sympathy, and the murderer, from whom the 
trunks snould seem to shrink back, abhorrent of the 
foul deed 1 Is he not mistaken with regard to the lo- 
cality of Salvator's studies 1 He might have noticed 
that it is only the rugged character that Salvator 
K osa preserves : he ever omits the vivid greens, and 
takes away the gloss and smoothness from the leafage 
— this he does, preferring the nature of his ideal to 
the actual and external. Now, as regards art, there 
is something very curious in this diversity of charac- 
ter in trees. It would be worth while to search a little 
into the philosophy of it. Why is it that some pain- 
ters, indeed nearly all tho Italian, choose tho over- 
arching foliage, the pen.sile boughs, if the study of 
nature alone was their object 1 The thorn and the 
oak grow together among trees of this character. 
Why, on the contrary, do Ruysdael and Hobbima, 
and all the painters of the Dutch and Flemish school, 
shun that character of trees which the Italians select 1 
There are doubtless good reasons— wc know and feel 
there are, for wc cannot imagine an introduction into 
a picture by Ruysdael, of the foliage, the bending 
boughs, and deep shadow-making leafage of Gaspar 
Poussin. Should we not be equally shocked at a por- 
tion of a picture by Caspar being obliterated, to make 
room for a well-executed portion of one by Ruysdael 
or Hobbima 1 It is said, and said truly, there woul<l 
be an incongruity— but the why is not so clear. We 
see the different kinds not unfrequently growing out 
of the same soil, and our poets love to enumerate them, 
when they would paint in words their scenes of pecu- 
liar beauty. See with what trees Spenser clothes his 
pleasant grove : — 

" Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 

TJie sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine prop eltne, the poplar never dry, 

The builder oake, sole king of forests all, 

The aspine, good for slaves, tlie cypress funerall. 

The lawrel, meed ofmightie conciuerours 

And poets sage, the iirre that weepeth still, 

The willow woi-n of forlorne paramours, 

The eugh obedient to the bender's will, 

Tlie birch for shafles, the sallow for the mill. 

The mirrhe sweet bleeding in the bitter wound, 

The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the plalane round, 

The carver holme, the maple seldom inward sound." 

Perhaps it will be said that poets paint vaguely ; the 
eye sees only what the mind wills. The diorama 
moves— the scene is not arrested in its confusion. But 
we do see a great variety in nature, aud are not of- 
fended—we sec the trees of Poussin and Ruysdael 
growing together. Wc frequci.tly see the slim and 
fall poplar overtopping the huge and spreading oak. 
We see then that the oak is dwarfed— but we are not 



offended, unless we refer the scene to the principles of 
art. We then find that it is the purpose of the 
mind to dignify the oak, and in our transcript would 
not see it so dwarfed. If, then, the poplar dwarfs the 
oak, that we would fain have high as well as broad, 
that it may be huge. Do not the principles of art 
make conditions for all trees 1 The painter seizes 
on one condition, one characteristic, which, if he be 
poetical, he forms into a sentiment, and this sentiment 
requires congruity : and where a particular sentiment 
is m the general, the painter avoids those forms that 
have the sentimental tendency. 

Thus, the pendant leaves and hanging boughs — 
whether they recede and form deep hollows, or meet 
and associate, or look Narcissus-liko into the waters — 
always more or less convey some sentiment. They, 
in fact, appear sentient i^j themselves, to have a mo- 
tion of life ; '^and their very leaves are tongues that 
utter whisperings — there is a solemn mystery within 
their hollows. The painter, feeling this, makes it the 
sentiment of his picture, and therefore cautiously 
avoids an uncommunicating leafage, and inexpressive 
trunks and boughs ; and as much as he may, he gives 
even to rocks and stones, skies, and even his very 
lights and shadows, this interchanging expression of 
sentiment. It must be admitted that there are certain 
forms that have naturally, by their bending and re- 
ceding, this character ; and that being the case, they 
are omitted in the pictures of those artists whose ob- 
ject is to portray the common and every-day look of 
nature, whose expression is unstamped by other 
thought or feeling than such as the rude uncultured 
walkers in the woods might entertain. In the picture 
of Salvator Rosa, in the National Gallery, the trees 
shrink back from the pre.=ence of the woodman — they 
arc poetically sentient. There is the god Mercury in 
the stream. His picture would be even of less value 
than his statue in the fable, had Hobbima or Cuyp 
put him in one of their reedy ditches. Could ToDit 
and the Angel come out of a pool of Wynants' 1 No 
bleeding myrtle, growing by the oaks of Ruysdael, 
will ever tell the tale of Polydorus with effect." 



THE GREAT WATERLOO MEDAL. 
In the year 1819, his Majesty King George IV., 
then Prince Regent, conceived the idea of commemo- 
rating the important victory of Waterloo, by causing 
a medal to be engraved, which should, as a work of 
high Art in itself, illustrate its attainment during his 
reign ; and for surpassing magnitude, become to fu- 
ture ages an enduring type of tlie great event. 

As a matter of routine, the members of the Royal 
Academy were invited to ofl'er designs for the medal. 
After several consultation.s among themselves, it was 
decided that Flaxman alone should undertake the 
Royal Commission, and prepare the sketch; all the 
other Academicians wisely abstaining from competi- 
tion with their accomplished member. 

Mr. Pistrucci had then but recently arrived in this 
country, and been appointed principal engraver at the 
Royal Mint. His fame, as a sculptor of gems, had 
preceded him in England. Mr. Payne Knight, the 
most learned virtuoso in this class of Art at that time 
living, attributed an exquisite example of his skill to 
the best epoch of Greek Art ; and the Baron Denon, 
keeper of the Imperial Museum of Antiquities of Paris, 
&c., &c., classed therein a gem from Mr. Pistruoei's 
hand, as one of the finest antiques of the Augustan 
period. 

Educated as an artist from his youth in the intense 
study of the great examples of ancient Art existing in 
Rome, and received as a distinguished r*.ember of the 
Academy of St. Luke, Mr. Pisti-ucoi, f .-om his pre- 
viously acquired fame, and in proud reliance on bis 
own talent, at once refused, when applied to, to exe- 
cute a medal from any other design than his own. 
The design made by Flaxman, beautiful as it un- 
doubtedly was, became cancelled ; and. In twenty- 
four hours after the refusal, one was prepared in wax, 
and submitted to the Prince Regent, by the principal 
engraver of the Royal Mint. This model was in- 
stantly honored by the fullest and most flatlcring op- 
probation of Royalty, and Mr. Pistrucci was com- 
missioned forthwith to engrave the dies for the Great 
Waterloo Medal, from the design he had submitted 
to the Prince Regent. 

As soon as the Treasury formalities were perfected, 
forming tho contract for the undertaking, it became 
of the first importance to secure blocks of steel of the 
utmost perfectibility, on which to engrave the two 
sides of the medal. Some idea of the difficulty may 
be formed, from the fact that each matrix weighs 
twenty pounds ; this unusual weight required also the 
invention of new mechanical means for applying the 
graver to the mass of metal. AH difficulties were fi- 
nally overcome, and a couple of blocks of steel chosen 
out of twenty that were prepared for the purpose. 

At this time Lord Maryborough was Master of the 
Mint, and as Mr. Pistrucci had tho duty of making 
the dies for the coinage, the work on the medal ad- 
vanced but slowly, from these continued interruptions. 



